TO SOUTH AFRICA

result of first-hand knowledge has often been able to
give sensible .advice to those who are inclined to see
all the advantages of emigration and none of the dis-
advantages. Not that he wishes to discourage those
who are considering that great adventure; but that
he would like no man to embark upon it in ignorance
or half-knowledge or without an unmistakable sense of
vocation.

In retrospect this period of the Prince's career bears
remarkable witness to his energy and concentration.
There were those who at the time saw in his voyages
and tours evidence only of an unchecked restlessness.
If restlessness accounts for the record mileage of that
period, it was not unchecked, and most certainly not
undirected. Added to a young man's natural desire
to see as much of the world as possible, was the thought
of the task he had set himself to accomplish. So long
as South Africa was left unvisited, that task was unful-
filled. Next year he would go there, taking in West
Africa on the way. He would bring his Grand Imperial
Tour nearer completion. Above all, he would add a
little more to the store of his knowledge of humanity.

The Prince's words and deeds were in close harmony
throughout the twenty years which this narrative covers.
To his speeches he admitted no high-sounding, flowery
phrase. Always they were well-considered, eminently
reasonable pronouncements, whether gratitude or plead-
ing was the burden. Whatever he pronounced, that,
in spirit and in fact, he performed, so that both words
and deeds reflected the clear sincerity of his .motive.
His Empire tours were but the natural counterpart of
such a speech as that which he delivered at the opening
of the Wembley Exhibition.

In the spring of 1925 began the African tour, the
Prince sailing in H.M.S. Repu/se. Humanity did indeed
show a new face when he landed at Bathurst. For an
occasion of this kind the natives made it quite dear
that they were dressing. Rarely though this was asked